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on a lough and only a mile or two from the sea, it is an attractive
town with a climate as austere as its namesake.

If ever there was a democratic people it is the New Zealanders.
They are quite unconscious of class distinctions and of recent years
this has, if possible, become more marked because graduated
taxation has cleared away any great difference of wealth. There
are no rich men in the American sense and no poor by European
standards. But it is just as well to remember that it is still much
undeveloped, and though it has an area not much less than Great
Britain, it provides a home for well under two millions. It has one
advantage over Australia in that it has no one big centre like
Melbourne or Sydney. There are four big towns, Auckland,
Wellington, Dunedin and Ghristchurch, and though the second is
the capital it has neither in size nor in commercial importance any
superiority to the other three. The Maoris, the native population,
are a remarkable people who claim, with pride, that they have
never been conquered. After putting up a magnificent fight against
a regular British army which was sent out on a punitive expedition,
an agreement was signed which, curiously enough, was honoured
by both sides. The White Man's right to live in their country was
accepted, but great tracts of land were reserved for the Maoris
and cannot be parted with to the Europeans. My mother was
born in Auckland and lived through the Maori War, and I have
her album which tells of many of the men who took part in the
struggle.

As is usual, the natives tended to decline in contact with European
civilisation, and lost some of their own virtues and acquired some
British bad habits. But by the teaching of hygiene and in other
ways I understand this decline has been arrested. But what is
most impressive is that British and Maori meet on terms of complete
equality and there is no race consciousness. The Maori is a mag-
nificent footballer and an all-round sport, while many of them do
well at the Universities. They have their own representatives in
Parliament and they generally have a member in the Government
of the day. With consummate tact they somehow arrange matters
that they have members on both sides of the House. But it must
not be thought they have been simply absorbed into the New
Zealand population. On the contrary, they cling tenaciously to
their old customs and traditions in their own native reserves. Some-
thing has been, heard in the German war of the horror of the enemy
when a Maori battalion charged with their war cry. The Haka,
or. war dance, is a terrifying and impressive ceremony, and can.
still be seen and heard at Rotorua by fortunate tourists. When I
was first in New Zealand, the one and only Dick Seddon was Prime
Minister and he reigned supreme for a considerable time. He was